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Dictionary of the Bible, under either "David" or "Saul," to Browning's 
Said or to Tennyson's Merlin and Vivien, 760-64 ? Why is there no refer- 
ence under "Stephen" to Tennyson's Two Voices, 219-25? Why 
neither under "Elijah" in the Dictionary of the Bible nor under "Ascen- 
sion " in the present work is there a reference to Tennyson's Lover's Tale, 
I, 299-303 ? And why under none of the articles on John or John's Gospel 
is there any reference to Browning's Death in the Desert? And if the 
writer of "Above and Below" already referred to could quote from The 
Higher Pantheism, why could he not refer, for instance, to the Holy Grail, 
526-28, where,, when the poet speaks of the Holy City as being no larger 
than a single pearl although the goal of all the saints, he gives a fine illus- 
tration in biblical imagery of the unrelatedness of space and spirit ? 

Nevertheless, this Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels is, so far as this 
first volume shows, a very good work indeed, and every pastor should 
have it at hand until the one that is perfect shall be published. 

Willaed H. Robinson 
Chicago 



The Philosophy of Religion: A Critical and Speculative Treatise of 
Man's Religious Experience and Development in the Light of 
Modern Science and Reflective Thinking. By George Trum- 
bull Ladd, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. 
2 vols., pp. xx + 616, and xii + 590. $7. 

In these volumes Professor Ladd brings to a close an extended scheme 
of philosophical publication and at the same time embodies in a systematic 
treatise his ripe views on the subject of religion and on the relation of this 
fundamental interest to present-day scientific and philosophical methods. 
On both points he is to be congratulated, for in these days of complex 
investigations it has been permitted to but few thinkers to express them- 
selves adequately on the varied field of philosophy and at the same time 
to orientate themselves definitely in relation to religion. We now have 
Professor Ladd's system completely and finally before us. It remains 
for the future to estimate its significance precisely. But while avoiding a 
pre-judgment of this estimate it may perhaps be said that Professor Ladd's 
name will remain as representing, typically, one distinctive line of Ameri- 
can philosophical inquiry, viz., that of mediating between philosophy and 
religion. 

The two volumes now under consideration are, as our author informs 
us, the outcome of some forty years' work upon the problems of religion. 
They express a mind sincerely religious yet earnestly desirous of under- 
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standing religion and of determining its validity. In accomplishing this 
purpose Professor Ladd exacts tribute from the various philosophical dis- 
ciplines, from science — physical, anthropological, sociological, and psy- 
chological — from art, and from literature, as well as from the vast field 
of religious phenomena. Throughout, he strives earnestly to be just both 
to scientific and philosophical methods, and to religious belief. In other 
words the treatise, in intention, is a philosophy of religion and not an 
apologetic of theology. 

A detailed consideration of Professor Ladd's volumes, within the limits 
of a short review, is impossible. The ground covered is too vast, the prob- 
lems too complex and manifold to permit of such treatment. All that 
can be undertaken is a summary of the subject-matter and method. 

The work is monumental in its scope. It seeks to understand and 
to interpret religion as it has operated in the race, as it has incorporated 
itself in human experience, and as it has demanded recognition of its 
claims from man's critical inquiry. Accordingly, Professor Ladd collects 
and sifts his data from the broad fields of the science and history of reli- 
gion as these are treated by the comparative method. To this he adds 
material drawn from an elaborate treatment of the psychology 
both in its individual and social aspects. The results obtained he weaves 
into a distinctive view-point. The book is thus divided into three parts. 
The first of these deals with the phenomenology of religion ; the second, 
with the psychology of religion; the third, with the philosophy of religion. 
It astonishes one to observe how fully Professor Ladd has covered his vast 
field, with what painstaking industry he has tilled its so widely varied 
soils, with what earnest and patient zeal he has sought to develop fruits 
which shall be satisfactory to the taste of the most critically minded. This 
is but to say that the book is erudite even to a fault and that its author 
has striven fairly to keep his inquiry throughout on the highest levels. 

In criticism a few points may be suggested. First, despite Professor 
Ladd's intention to develop a philosophy of religion his book must none- 
theless be regarded as an apologetic. Throughout the twelve hundred 
long and too closely printed pages there runs a current of inquiry not for 
the sake of inquiry, nor even for the sake of religion, but in the interest 
of a broad yet conservative theology. Accordingly, Professor Ladd never 
permits his facts or his problems quite to speak for themselves. Indeed, 
the unanimity with which these facts and problems voice a particular the- 
ology challenges criticism immediately. One cannot acquit the author of 
the sin of easy "rationality" which inveterately pursues the apologist. 
A comparison of Professor Ladd's second volume with Mr. F. H. Brad- 
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ley's Appearance and Reality would serve to make clearer this objection 
on the subject of method and tendency. 

Second, a certain lack in perspective is evident. There are so many 
objects in the picture, and they are massed in such a way, as to obscure 
the picture itself. This is especially true of the section upon the phe- 
nomenology of religion. Much might have been gained by unifying Pro- 
fessor Ladd's references to the diverse forms of religion into different types 
of religious development, whatever classification might be employed in 
effecting this purpose. 

Third, the book is diffuse. As a single illustration too much time 
would appear to be spent in the introduction on problems, methods, diffi- 
culties, and benefits, and standards of value. The topics are matters of 
importance, but they could all be made clear by the constructive work 
which follows. 

In conclusion it should be said that these criticisms which have been 

presented as an individual reaction upon the book do not blind the reviewer 

to the immense service which Professor Ladd's book will render to the 

study of religion. 

S. F. MacLennan 
Oberlin College 



